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successor to thd California Coordinating Council for Higher 
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The CoAimission consists of 15 members. Mine represenf the 
'general ^nblic; with three each appointed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly/the Senate Rules Committee, and the Governor. The 
other six represent the major educational systenTs of the State> 
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meetings, its staff, and its other publications may obtained 
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TESTIMONY OP PAVL ELSNEr^ 



s Chancellor, Maricopa Covmj:y qp^mimity College Dlatrlct;. Arlzonai 



to be 
and 

with. 



' Mr.> Ch«iii:mart and membara the Commit tae, it is a pleaaute fo>? me't 
hereV I do not regard myspU' as' an expert in the area of transfer ^ 
articulation, but the Colleges I preside over'^hove had some auccesf/^ 
tranafer.programa. The Maricopa County Community College District h*is seven 
community colldges and cov^rs^^f; 100 square mil'es of Arizona. The seven 
' J,nstitution^ are Scottadolq Community College, Mesa Community C611ege, 
Phoenix CoUege,|M^iricopq Technical Community CpUege, Glendaifi College, 
South Mountain Community College, ^and Rio Salado Community Collage\which is 
' . our nontraditio(^$L college, We 'have about 800 full-time faculty^ Our, 
operatipg budgetf^is about $120 million. By the year 2000, our population is 
expected to doUb]Le.y In the next ten years, 850,0.06 people are likely to 
^ j||f]^ett,le in our valley^, which presents some problems. * The District is durrently 
*^|J]Pfdeve^loping a $l60*million capit'al development plan, and we have a $75-million 
tbOJp^ September 25. We wilyUopen three new campuses ; 

^-|lJ^ that bon^l 1 / / 

Historically, Arlzona^has not had- a multipartite syste;ii of higiier education ; 
npr^ a thr^^ieV systW. 'Xhere are. only realiy two. systems, other than one ^ 
N-^ private' lab Grand Canyon College — and ^ome proprietary 



institutions J The Community Colleges represent/in a mttjor way a feeder to , 
University of Arizona, and Arizona^ State University. . That is probal^ly 
^|p|why we eiijoy a bit more sucfcess than sorae/qther states iij our transfer 
V; function, since we do not have four-year gIneraL colleges tbiat would further 



' dive r t ^ t^iS&n ts\ 



We enroll *6^, 000^, ct^^^ another 55,000 ^to 58^,000 non-credi,t 

students C"^^ is aboutJ 7.4 percent Hispanic, while the popula- 

tipfa jLn^t^Phoefeix-area> is about U percent Hispaijic' Our area has a v^ry 
s^H^ P%^^^^'^*^ Blacl^ residents — between 3.8 to 4.2 percent — and our 
enrmJ^ that, at 4.5 percent, 

re^'^gent 

^oj^^some^reason or' another we generate in our Hispanic" enrollments about 
.ha"^ Df Mat is represented ft^j, the Hispanic cross-section of the population; 



Our Nativp American residents 
fairly large proportion of our county's popul,ationv but not a 
fentage of oifr institutions * students -- only about '2.5 percent . 



Our district is part of a statewide system, but it is essentially locally 
sui)pp^d and locally controlled. About 22 percent of our money comes from 
the s^^e, which is the .opposite, I understand, of Califorilia. About 67 . 
t)erjGfi^ comes from the loqal property tax, and tuition constitutes about 10 
.pjte^2ent''-of .our income. Tuitlon^ls $14.00 :;per credjLt hour. We have the 

ra ggj^ f financial aid; we try not to deny any student because of cost,' 
and we"™R^ special provisions for students ^to waive' tuition if we need to. 




Th^s testimony was presented at the June 11, 1984, iheeting of the Ad 
Committee on ^Community College Transfer of the California Post- 
ndkryv Education Commission, held in Sacramento. ; 



NATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 



AmouB aevetal nAfcionfll inltiatlven in which .we am involved, we were t^l»e 
only commimlt/ coUage dtstirict that" paruicipatdcl in .|,la fining -the Iwipqa- 
Uupaate •ddgcae £6t th6 Association of Americaii -CoU.Qgea, along with roue- ' 
year collegea and uhiveuBitiea like QrtnneU College, Ilamp8hlca,CQlleg(}^, and 
Gatnegie-Mellon Unive»?8lty. Thus we yepfoaontfldAfelie only institiitionH 
devoted to the "lower diviaion" cucricul/um! the natitfn'a junior and community , 
ccU-legea.' "Thqt 'participation has moved ua to rrjaxamine ^nd cadeiine our 
.asaociat^ (fe arta degree raqiUceraanto, ou'r core requtremanto , and ithe coiiunon ' 
lelf^ning in our iriatitutioTia. A ; ;Vjj, . ' . 

We have one of ^ the ?4 community colsleges working with the ati>ff of tlie. Ford 
Foundation to come up with' model tranafer programs in our case, - South 
Mountain Commi»nJ,ty, College, which;!? ^an Inatitutlon .-that serves prinmriiy ,. 
blue-collav'wh^te, Hispanic » and Black studefita .' We are working to ertcourage - 
students thrbugh that program' to tranafer 'to Arizona .State ynivetsity. > The 
program, which I will describe at greater length in a .few minutes, focuses 
primarily, on orientntioh, faculty mentoring,' and a special. University- 
connected program Where University fticulty members^ trade courses on our • 
campusea. . ' 

Throiigh a grant from the' federal Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Edudation. (FIPSE), we have participated in the FIPSE-MotoVola Project, in. 
wh^h we 'helped move 100":»i1)men f rom ,the assembly line and, into supferyisory 
positions in the semiconductor industry. Theae women had strong engineering 
technology backgrounds, but we gave them everything from college" chemistry 
to advanced mathematics' and some physics. .had 100 percent retention, and 
many of the participants are continuing their studies- in' the engiikerir^ 
school of Arizona State Un^^yers?.ty .-- resulting in the program being a model • 
'for transferability. ' / " • . ' 

■ ■ ■■ " . <' I. '- : ' / ■ ; 

With. four other large community. college districts, we have participated in a 
Carnegie-Mellon Grant program designed to strengthen humanities instruction. 
,We have. just finished thte largest grant ever given to a community college to 
'develop interdisciplinary studies through our Southwest Studies program.. ; We 
■ atfe' cuVently involved with the«League for Innovation and community colleges 
in Miami, "Dallas.,' St. Louis, and Cleveland, as well as the College Board, 
tfte American College Testing ' Program, the Educational Testing Servifce, the 
Western Interst'at-e Commission- for Higher Educjation, and other agencies in 
.trying to develop a national model student .tracking program so that/we will- 
know more. about where our students go, both in terms (9£ transfer ar^ reverse 
transfer to *and fsom universities as weH'as.in^o jobs^and careers. • 

. • •■ ' ■ >■ ' ■ 

TRANSFER IN ARI2QNA 

In Arizona, -the transfer of community college students 'to Arizona State 
University appears alive and well. Ve have' been pted nationally as a model 



by RtchflN Ruhftpd^on ami Donaia Doucette tn th§ aQiT^nim^Uy nml Junior CqU^M 

ptTog™, «t ^v^l^0M Strft^ Unlyap^iliy. Arizona atiate^ ^ mt tjalecttv^« r 
admt^^'ians uftiversity in the ^\nm th^t fche Uni^^arsUy of C^Vlfomta 1b. It 
onty v^^mtly afJtlyessed the wpgfc^dlng of its adml§8tQn 8t{^n'(|e(l§, mh\ no the 
flow o£ sfcudanta fpom o^i: nyroniunity GQir§p ^yetem to it is cUaMctari^tieally 
(liKaFent thrtp from CiiiifoVi^ ^PJ™w«^'ty Golleg^s^ to th§ Uiviv^raity of 
Galifornirt, Arizona StAt^ cofflparativaly far iMu mUoXim than any of 
your inatitutiona.* Forty- four narcf^nt of ita full-time Juniors gome from 
tho Maricopa County Corfimunity Co^Ueglifl, aa do ,^0 percent of , ita upper ulaaamen 
In the college of busineaa administration, nearly 70 to 75 percent in bualneaa 
depnrtmentr like finance amV marketing, and 90 percent i*n lits^department of 
technology 'aad college of rQriginearlng.\ Ten percent of the upper-diviaion 
titud(?nt9' at the Univeralty 1 of Arizona Vcome from the Maricopa Community ' 
CoUogffa, hilt (5ar,,numbera. will proh/ibly Niever be aa large there becauae it 
la 127 miles away frpm^ifl. I i ' 

Tl\p Maric^a Community' Coilege 'Diat laXworking to impr.ove tbi movement^ 
of atudents; between itfl community collegeav and univerait.ioa^ primarily 
• through the . Academic P^ogrW Articulation Steering Committee, appointed, by 
>tJ/e joint committee of the Arisjona Board 'of Rijgenta and the State Boarfd of 
. Directors for the Coiwnunijty Colleges of Arizof^a, We are fortunate that we 
are a small-enough, state , that* we caj[i pickvup tj^e phone or walk across the • 
street to confer with people in the universitie'^j whereas 'California is a 
very large and complex state to try to coordinate* v 

Articulati(Dn betw,eeir the Maricopa yC^mmunity CollWs ' and Arizona State 
University is a,, multi-faqeted program, Our Office ot Educational, Diavelopment 
and the University's Office of Academic Affairs are heVded by a viete chancellor 
and a vice president, respectively, who meet once a month to discuss matters 
of mutual cbncern oh articulation policy. We have a ct^urse-to^fcourse artic- 
ulation process. The results are published in our Arizona cours'e equivalency 
guide, which for a long time \ has shown courses taught\by each community 
college and their equivalent courses at each university\ The problem with ; 
this guide is that it do§s not always^ include the'jnost rec;^ent and sometimes 
unilateral department changes that ta^e place ^rom semeatei^ to semester arid 
thus needs constant review and updating, ' \^ 

One of the goals of the Maricopa District' and the stat^ is tb\ develop a pure 
academic transfer degree which we ; do hot yet have and which wOuliTguarantee 
that students earning it could transfer as juniors tip the ^University' without 
having to take additional lower-division courses., Universities have diffi- 
culty, -as we sometimes do among our seven colleges, gaining agreement across 
their , various departments and their colleges oh such a plan, but we have had 
strong expressions of support f rom the^ University admiiiistratidn. , 

Even without this degree, the University's transfer enrollment* looks like an 
inverted pyramid* in that many of its junior- and senior-year courses are 
quite large because ' we are a major feeder to them. The University .has 
discovered t^t we are a '.very important market for them,, and it makes sure 
that articulation agreements work very well between our institutions. \We 
find the discussions and dialogue_^ween the institutions are very positive 
and very probXem solvingJyrtonet 




. DEVELOPMENT of GOUaSG EQU1VAI.RNGV WJTHIN 
THE DISTRICT AND WITH THE UNIVERSITY 

' ' , ■ ,^ • ■ ■ ■ • 

^ ^ J ' '■ 

Rv«cy mm^ that Is (leveVoped in tlie.HfiPicopa (lommimtty jjol'l^ges in fkyum\ 
^in<J «pp,rQvmf by om of iimmQUQmi mimiU fmwUy disGipUn- 

apy coiwnitteps pepPtJsenttng all aeven coU^igesv Tligfe ap§ aavecal irtatpjip" 
■ tiioftftl comi«t4ft, Pop eiKatnple, a phyfiien eoimcll, o litstory CQuncil, autlan 

Eng,l;lfll\ inHtructlonal dounQtl for all aeveu ^lolUg^s. Rve>^'y new couPtiP has 

to go tlu'ough tlvla t'aeulty P(svieiw p¥0CfiM8, 

' 'those Inatntutional eouneilfl ate also chAegetl with i;h« ceBpomi-LbiUi;;y o| 
nuinagiiig a gi'eat 'leal of oiu: artUoulatioii and curriculum i-wlatloushlpa with 
* . th« univei?ntti»3a. Wa. alao have' uoiniminlty coLlt?g« ' fepteuentatlvrtfl on th« 
euctlculuiri comnitttaea at uli« Univaraity ami a Dnivtscsity «?ept'«a«ntatlvrt qn 
our difltrict curriuulum coimnlttae, ■ • ' i . 

W« hope by tha Fall ol! 1985 to have a gommon numhoi'lng tiystein I'op all our 
'ooucaan that will include a cominop/'peafLx nuinb«)c and titles. « In two or thvoo 
nioce ytjaca, we hope to add thn«B ii\oce common elsppenUa foi? thtsao coiiraaa 

. , deactiptiona, crodltu, and peoi-eauialtea . Ano'thec area undo r aarioua oon- 
Hlderatlon ia what we call our "two-plua-two" articulation program, in which 
the University builds two additional |yeaC8 on our two-year occupa.tional 
- programs. While the first intent of our occupational programs is to prepare 
students for immediate e ntry in to the labor market, we have found that many 
~ "of our graduates want to continue their education." Tifty-two of o'ur programs 
have been selected for articulation into the industrial supervision bacca- 

^ laureate of science degree program at Arizona State University. The next 
step will be to design a format for expressing electronically the relation- 
ship of these programs to the industrial supervision program in order to 
update the program information instantly when motlifie#Cions are made. V/e 
have on-line registration at our campuses and are di^ussing with University 
administrators the possibility of electronic transcripts so that when oUr 
transfer students enroll there, their' transcripts are built .into a Univer- 
sity transcript file. 
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HONORS PROGRAM 

Nextj I would ,like to review very quickly iOur honors program. The Maricopa 
County Community College District operates a district-wide honors program 
for all seveii colleges, coordinated by a district-wide faculty committee. 
— The governing board puts in a quarter of a million dollars a year for honors 

Wnd has just implemented a $50,000 resident scholar program. We are now 
hto our -third year of the honors program, which operates With a different 
theme. each year. The first year the theme. was **The Impact of Technology on 
the Individual," and we brought in as resident scholars fot that program 
professors from the University of Minnesota; Princeton, and Yale, and a 
•captain in the Navy. We have found that community college students do not 
have the advantage of rpidential students in meeting people from high 
^ places in the dining hall and in other informalyiettings . It is our hope 

* * 

. ■ ■ • 10 



eacli year's theme. ' ^ : i ' 

Tht« ye4P'§ tl»efl)8 Wfis "Th# Human Expps§)?i9n " A Q^ltabfa^Uttn," 4lUiwM 
us to hvinft jiito thp Ha^•i,eop fio,Upijps» ^vctut^^t^, ^ftl§t^i m\ 
athet t^veatlve peopliJ ami w# sliapml them with th?* ^'pnmiunity at IsfhP' H^^^t 
y&ap'a thPine will be "Livirfg With the tn^flpmatinu Age," The fatuUy m\ the 
iitmlefttfl paptieipate in th^ leiection of those themes a^ weU the tesittent 
st-'htjups/ aiul the progpam has heen vei?y 8Ht2pessluli , ^ 

As papt of the honop^ ppogpam, we have heguii pelatiaiishins for tpanster tn a 
mimbep of .institutions across the (-lountty. We are PUpVentiy in negoti^ 
afctuuH, Cue exainpli, with Uioppt^iwn llnivepiity, so thar rhpea of oup stuijents 
will bti i\bU ttv tpansrep 'tiwee eatHi y^flPHin Hapi€opaVi ceLnHnjiiiifttUtiiui, We 
aU-eaiiy have siiiiiiap. Pelationships with'Opaiul Canyou iloUegt* aiul llpiHhaii) 
Yoiuig llHiveraity.' ft' tM out htHi« to haVe ,50 su«h p^iauouflhipa dtjiahl ishe*! 
and punning poutlne^ly fop honors students in onr ^?rt^leHes who want to tpaus* 
fer to othev places bpsidea APiaona.atate Univapsity. 



Tunil«g'.bclcifly to Jur Ford Foundation uphan coiiiiimnlty golUge tpanstep 
0;ipoi-tvu)ity p.rogpanrat HoutU Moiuitaln Coininuntty aollageV we havci brokoii thia 
'liroVram Into three parts i (I) a collegft orlantfttion p>j6gpiur fi^^ 
who aro' Ldontlfled as potential tPimaftjr studentti and who aro mutidmd vtiry 
oloaely with support pocsonmtL t'rotii thd eolirtgrt; (2) a mantoru progpam, 
'whore these atudenta are adopted by faculty mwmbor^i,; wUh no more than flvt? 
titndenta for each faculty member; juid (5). a unlveraity orientation proKrain, 
where faculty from Arizona State University teuch couraea In our oolloKtMJ to 
'establish a bridging or l-inkltig rela.tlonahip with these «tudent8^. The 
progr.ain appeara to be working very effectively. We don'tJRive 100 percent 
retention, b\ft we are close to it and it looks like our students ace doing 
well ill their initial work at the Univorfiity. 'v 

CONCLUSION . ■ : , y 

In 3Umraary> we are proud of such projects as these, but I do not want to 
imply that we at the Maricopa Colleges should take major credit for. them. • 
The governance arrangements in our state ate simple compared to those of a 
very complex state like California, and I thfnk that much of our iniitiative 
'has to do with the historifcal patterns of Arizona, in which higher education 
is^basically not a raiflti-tiered, tripartite system but rather one in which 
we'^operate as a geedet to/the University! 



i^uiSTlQNS i\ND V , , ^ 

i->itw«UsimiflF ri.4m)4P4; \\m mn^H^i^^^, tMtim p«Upv tvs'liuiuwUy 

jj'rmHt lump, 

qni^iiijfciioHtir (J^imk^^^i l§ your iiutf i^^itsHi- t^^ cov^r 411 ^tiui^nt ft^^a tlwt 

you jll^^s rtW4f yt? 

OottMulatilooei' Uouflrdi tta you oprtt'.ati* Wfiiiy r^Bwdidl r.)ur!if»4,; find aee ihny 

01,' lum-Ct'pdttV " 

CItrtfti'rillfir Elaiief! Only ft p^i; or out couvsea cm \m cluBilfled aa 
rPinndUl, t»nt|MMny of Ehein ate ifoii^A'rflilit. Wfi ace currently dtvplOiHuH .1 
coro rfl«iuli-pm*«uf uiuliir which inauy ot' our rfwadlrtl louifsws will ti» connilutaly 
kiKH-kfld out for ei'«dtt. I don't want to rt^y tlwt ffstii^diatiou in not trana- 
torahlft the untv^fttUUs die tattchlnH a lot oi lenledlal egneniirt. 

' Ohatrpticrton I'ottitt: I gdthfir (mm your coittnuntu about your on-line .idmirt«lona , 
»?urollraorit, and m«trtculatlou pr-oKcam that you (I'im foe th« ability to follow 
thoHe atudcnta who tilthflc drop out or trjUKifor to one of the tour-year 
'liUitUutionM. 

Chuncetlpr Elaner: It ta very complex, even with Ju$t oiuj uaiv<»rstty in tho 
same community. 

Commissioner Gandara: What percentage of your entering students are^ in 
transfer kinds of programs in other words, in academic courses? ' : 

Chancellor, Eisner: If we can rely on the informatipn that students provide 
us with during advisement, 'it is exactly 50 percent. In other words,, about 
half of bur students are in technical ajid vocational prbgrams. This percentage 
has not changed much over the last eight to ten years. 

I' 

Commissioner Gandara: Of the 50 percent of the students who alaim that they 
intend to transfer or intend to earn a four-year degre^^ what percentage 
actually transfer? 



t","* . . , ' ' . •. . • 

tlxancerior Eisner : It is probably higher than we bhink, • because of th^^ 
intermittent enrollment oft our students. We have a percent turnover of 
stifdents every year. We really do^'t have very gooa data • on where our J 
students ar?. gQing, when they are dropping out, and when they are coming 
back. I believe ^hat we are probably in worse shape thSn California in this 
respect, in that you have your Committee and Commission to look at these 
data systematically, while oUr data are very poor on tr^acking students f.rom 
syste^m to system. i^^^ ^ 

# • ■ ^ 

Commissioner Farber: Could ybu comment on the role and number of counselors 
in your transfer system? ^ . ' ' 

Chancellor Eisner: I 4on't know how many counselors we have on each campus, 
and we have various practices on a.dvisemfent in oiir system. For example, one 
college requires faculty to advise, and another college allowfe faculty to 
volunteer for advisement. Our advisement system is basically a faculty-driven 
system, and counseling in our district is notan elaborate system in terms 
of a counseling complex. In fact there is- a great deal of randomness in our 
system abo'Ut student choice where they go, how they get thefe, what they 
do, and what decisions they make. v. r*''^- ' 

. * ■■ • * - \ 

Commissioner Laval: Do youi^high schools still, have counselors to do what . 

counselors are supposed to do? 

Chancellor Eisner: Yes, the cpunseling apparatus in the high school is 
basically college oriented, and we have been working with the high schools- 
to try to raise the consciousness on the part of high school principals and^ 
counselors about community college opportunities. I^don't know how that 
compares to , California, but we feel it is pretty high'. We think, some 9f the 
reason is general marketing^, in that we spend iell over $1 million' each year 
9n marketing and advertising, much of which is directed to high school 
students . ^ 

Commissioner Laval: What is the average age of the students on yoiir campuses? 

Chancellor Eisner: It is '29, but there are some very young students and 
also very mature and older students. At our nontraditional college, the 
average age is 37, which is practically 10 years older^an the average 
student, and ye don't know why. ' / 

Commissioner Laval: Do your K-12 school districts offer adult education? 

Chancellor El^er: They do, but it is very limited. . We carry much of the 
adult education in^our community, and the full cost is passed on to the 
public in Arizona, which I think is really a very striking contrast to 
California. If a studetot is from out-of-state, he or she must^pay the 
actual cost, which is $2,9b() at Maricopa . Thus students^ in noa-credit 
•courses pay a great deal of money. If they take courses for credit, they 
pay $14 per credit hour. 

Commissioner Gandara: With respect to counseling, you say that your program 
is essentially faculty driven. Are the faculty given paid time to provide 
counseling? 



Chancellor Eisner: It varies from campus to campus, with some of it on a 
voluntary basis, while. others are under •certain kinds of contracts to do it; 
We do. not have a uniform bargaining agreement for the district, such as you 
might have in California. \ 

TRENDS IN STUDENT INTEREST AND COURSE OFFERINGS 



Commissioner Leonard: With respect to courses, is there a trend in changing 
courses -t for example, to more technical fields and away from the humanities 
or liberal arts? • * • 

Chancellor Elnser: I think that the liberal arts are on a -steady decline in 
our system, although the transfer objective Sjgems to be holding its own ,' 
pretty well, perhaps because of our "two-plus-two" arrangraents, Manyf tech- 
nology programs more selectively choose student^ for admission *than liberal 
arts programs. In the medical records technology program at Phoenix College, 
the waiting list is routinely 150^ students . "Those applicants have, good math 
scores and fairly good science scores so the faculty can select the best 
students. We have qualifications for admission to many of these programs. 

Even though the liberal arts are sufferiAg in all of higher education, I 
think that conimunity colleges are particularly vulnerable .if we don't make 
special provisions for them as an incentive;^.for our students. The efforts 
that we have ml^e have largely been episodfc and isolated to individual 
campuses- To give an example, at Phoenix College, we' ve required common 
reading lists for liberal arts students and vocational students, including 
nursing, medical records technology, and electronics students. They may all 
be reading Madame Bovacy ^or some other book from a common list in the college. 
This has bee% an incredibly successful program but an extraordinarily 
difficult on^to coordinate. In one of the disgussion groups , students from 
the nursing division were arguing that Madame Bovary was a victim of entrap- 
ment. Another group of students from another division took a moralistic 
point of view, saying that one is responsible for his or her decisions and. 
their consequences throughout all of life. Some liberal arts students were 
arguing that Madame Bovary was a victim of romanticism and of reading romantic 
gothic novels and that she had no real sense of the reality of life. Voca-^ 
tional/technical students arg quite capable of critical thinking and are no 
less intellectually oriented when given such opportunities as the Phoenix 
College interdisciplinary studies program. Often vocational/technical 
students are quite sophisticated because of their maturity and varied life 
experiences. 

I think we need to *be mindful that when we create community colleges of 
20,000, 30,000 or 40,000 students, it is Very difficult, to create an inter- 
disciplinary environment or a collegiate setting where any kind of critical 
thinking or problem solving can be taught. That is one argument for keeping 
community colleges small, and we have some small ones. 

Commissioner Leonard: TTo you feel that your "human expression" theme in the 
honors program had any impact in that area? 




...u . • • • ■ ' ' ■ . 

Chancellor Eisner: Yes, it has. We are^ookin^ at our district-wide honors 
program andrtrying ,io . see how it can better undergird campus programs such 
as I have- just desc;ribed. ... 

Commissioner Kapj^n: Do ^your major sub^jects cover such fields as computer 
literacy? t ' , ^ ^ 

/ ■■■ . . ' ■ ' ■ / ^ ' ' . 

Chancellot Eisner: Yes, Maricopa has made incredible commitments to computer 
technology and literacy. The general education requirements ju^t promulgated 
by a committee of over 200 faculty and reviewed by the, governing board and 
now on th^ar way to adoption have a computer literacy requirement in them. 
We have- a'very rich computing environment in our district. We have close to 
2,000 micro-processors in our campus environment alone. In the last four 
years, our governing boarS has put over $6 million into computing lacilities 
in ou^ district, and our current ca'jpital development program calls for $30 
million worth of telecommunications and computing equipment. So we feel 
that^ this area, of ^11 of the areas that I have talked about, ^.s one of the * 
most innovative at Maricopa. 



HISPANIC ENROLLMENTS 



Director Callan: One of the concerns that California and Arizona share is 
about ethnic minority enrollments and the success ofJ'minority students — 
especially Hispanic students in the higher education system.^ Would you talk 
specifically about whether you have had to devise ^j^ny special strategies to 
deal with this set of concerns in regard to transfer? 

Chancellor Eisner: The South Mountain College Ford Foundation project is a 
model that we believe works> well because one special feature of ijt involves 
having a university orientation^rogram taught by university staff at the 
College. We have very solid evidence that if a student transfers after orjly 
oneT^ar with us, his or her chances of success in a university are signifi- 
cantly less than if he or she stays with us for two years. However, univer- 
sities are vigorous in recruiting minorities out of community colleges , and 
we haven't been able to work out a solution. 

Another reason for the success'^of the South Mountain program is its support 
system^ An average of 250 academic survival calls are made each week to 
students to check on where they are, and If there is a crisis in the family,, 
and if someone has to t'alk to the probation officer, and so forth. Basically, 
the average socioeconomically disadvantaged community college student, has 
the economic syste^ collapsing under him or her almost all of the time-. He 
or she may be trying to carry a minimum-wage job in one pM^ of the county, 
and the car won't start; and so to complete the program rej^ires overcoming 
one crisis after another^ Thus I think that in every case where we have had 
success', ther^nas been an elaborate support system to help. 



Commissioner Gandara: I am interested , in what you are dy^ng to bring your 
Hi-spanic enrollment up to. parity "Oith yfeur Hispanic populatiorn. - 

Chancellor Eisner: Overall, as I mentioned, our Hispanic population enroUs 
at only about half theV rate of all our population, but at South Mountain 
Community College, we have reached the Hispanic population in that pact of 
the county in excess of 'its sTiare of the population • In fact, when South 
Mountain was recently raided by immigration auth6rities, we were embarrassed 
to find that oCit of the 80 illegal al^ns in the State who were getting 
student financial aid, 40"of them were at South Mountain* 

Hispanic underrepres^ntation is a very complex prob^m, and I don't knov/ how 
we can overcome it entirely- - But I think we have be^n successful wt^ere we 
have support systems, where we have had recruitment, and where we have 
identification with the prqblem and pursued it on some kind ol systematic 
basis. , For example, I feel that we have had success where we have Had 
significant numbers of faculty of Hispanic backgrouqd on the campus.^ This 
is certainly the case at South Mountain, where 70 percent of the faculty are 
Hispanic. We have an advisory group to the chancellor that . vrorks with 
identifiying areas of the problem. We are planning to have an advisory 
group, for the marketing and the public relations staff .on Hispanic^ 
We have devoted part of oixr staff development pirogram Imong both manag 
and professional staff to the topic, of diversity and- quality , so that faculty 
and staff can: work with diversity and understand the differences between 
students on a; more systematic basis. We are also fortunate, in having two 
outstanding national^Hispanic leaders serving as top mariagement in our 
district " Vice Chancellor Alfredo de los Santos and President Raul Cardenas. 
We also have an active faculty recruitment program^fe bring more Hispanic 
leaders iJl^Miur professional ranks. Some strides that we have made in this 
area have ^H»largely due to outstanding irole'^models who have been thoughtful 
about moving initiatives^ in our system. 

Chairpersod Pettitt: Dr. Els/er, we are very grateful to you for sharing 
with us your Successes and j/pur problems. What you have talked about 
during the last half hour tejLls us that we do have a lot of common problems. 
Thank you very much. , 
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> ' ■ TESTIMONY OF ARTjHUI^ M; COHEN ■ / > ^ 

President/ Center for the S4vdy of^Comraunity CoUeg ^ 
Professor of liligher E(^ti€aiion, University of Califorjiia, 
' ' Los Angeles; and Director, ERIC Cldaringhouse- 4^ 
^ . ' for Junibr Colleges - 

I am pleased that the Commission has organized a committee on community 
college transfer.; The issue of transfer ha^ attajneci prominence recently^ ^ 
^ana^eople look to' ^e Commission f^n some information on it. ^This activity 
isNofl^ of the most importaat that the Cpmmission will perform this year. \ 

My own knowledge of transfer steins from ray activities in a number of pjcoj^ects' 
'studying the issue/ These projects began in 197:4 and have continued fpV^the 
past ten years under jgrants/froro the" National Endowment for the HtunaAities , 
the National Science Foundation, the 'Ford Foundation, and othe^;Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation. My collpgues and X^have ?oli^d|Jd data on transfer Y 
education in community* corfeges^ nationwide, inclii4a|^ stud^ enrollment ft 
patterns, faculty attitudes, curriculum presented, ,an3K^dmiji^tra^ concerns^ 
We also have, information about the connections betweettj community 'colleges 
and the;, sending and' receiving institutions the secondary: schools and 
universities — i in t-faeir immediate area . And, as director of the/'ERIC 
Clearinghouse, for Junior Colleges , I have .ready acces^to the numerous /; 
reports flowing into that docuinent base, many of ttoed^ coming from the Com- 
mission's own files I Youi:, stafjE, particularly D.orothy- Knoell, have been 
gene^us in^^Aharing their reports with us; and indeed^^with the nation. . ^ 



IMPORTANCE OF THE TRANSFER FUNGI^ION ' j / 



t should begin with the premise that I am an advocate^for transfer education 
in community .colleges. The function is important/ because th« conlmunity 
colleges serv^^s the point of first entry>^to4 higher education foyt many 
people who would_not_ot he rwise be able to^att;end, college- 'More than one- 
third of the pepple beginning college in America begin in a community college, 
and the fifgures are much higher *f or members of nrinority groups. The community 
colleges attract low-income students as' /well. The institutions are an 
essential component of a democratic systerii of higher education o^e that 
seeks to acculturate the citizenry and to bake ^opportunity for fu*rther 
•education available to all. In this the community'college has its roots in 
the idea of the common school — one that would be attended by nearly everyone 
in the comiqunity so that they would develop theVhared understandings so 
necessary for the maintenance of social cohesion. \ 



Note: This testimony was Bfresepted at the June 11, 1984 meeting of tfte Ad 
Hoc Committee on Cohudunity College Transfer of the California Post- 
, secondary Education ionmission, held in Sacramento. ' . 



• The issue of transfer- has come to the f oTre only recentj,y . Five y^ars ago , 
the rhetoric emanating from the community colleges centered •on the 
access ; access for all piiiOi/l^of any 'age /and for any purpose ^ Mqrrf r^ently, 
outcomes have become* a matter of concern, as educators at all 1^^^"? have 
realized that attracting people to their institution is only the first part 
of the task; the pe^Ople^ must bevprdvided wi reveals 
itself in their havyig gained knowledge useful to them as thinking individuals, 
productSLve' citizens i and members of their community. • 



QUESTIONS ABOUT THE TRANSFER FUNCTION 




One 

conununl 
me 



heavily skewed toward people just put of high sch,ool^ho are beginning xheir 
colle^ge careferV Have /these matriculants jeopardized their chance to gain 
the baccalaureate lfy\ beginning their career in a commudity college? The j 
xl^ta are incomplet^e and scanty. , 

Xhe^fir^ pifu^ilem is that qo one' knows exactly how many students begin in a . 
community college' and eventually transfer. The pattern^ is tdnfounded by 
people wtyj'^anisfer after one semester; people who begin at ^^thc^ 
return^ the\ community; college foar ,a time, and then transfer the univer- 
sity once agaiLn; people who take (courses at a local comfflunity college and 
university brancfr-Xoncurrently; those who start at a community ^college and- 
stop out foif a , couple of years before entering the univer^sity, arid s&^o^^* 
Nationwide, probably fewer' than five percenff of the student^'whp begi^^t a 
community college Complete two years, there ^nd thgn' transfer, to a univeijfity. 
Probably Another 7 or .8 percent begin ay-^-sCoa^unit^ college and transfer 
without completing two yearSi* But those /Tigures are merely eduqated* guesses 
based on incomplete data from variousSssi^ates . This Conmittee would dp a 
great service if it recommended ways ^|Hat the Commission coul^l imprpv^ the 
collection jof data regarding community college tranters in, California . 



t 



ReMable data sets can be^estabXished, but the community colleges themselves 
cannot do so; they are AO^ equipped tb collect such information. A fey years 

, ago the^Pallfomia Statewide Lodcitudinal Study , of fered '.an exa/nple, of the 
way'such data could be aggregated^ but that sti^dy required extramural funding 
"to colnpl6te. ^11 t^hree sectorspot higher education must cooperate- in organ- 
izing a system^o collect transfer^ information. The California Stati^ Univer- 
sity has begun such a data collection system that could be encouraged. Tt 
provides th6 community colleges with at leaaft an estimate ^ ^eir students | 
transfefring to one or another State Uni^^^ity^ campus/ Ho^aver, it^ ddes 
hot include the University, of Cklifo'rnia^a^^'^private' univVrsit^^ and it 
has other weaknesses — for example, a st^pit may have attendedVa community 
'College for a'.year, taken one course^ at another-college, put that latter 

J[ college down as the "college last attended*^ . and thus confounded , the data 
set. ^Because of California's liberal admissions and transfer policies, 'it 
is difficult to organize a. system that ^provides reliable ijata on a statewide 
basis. In order to organize such a system, decisions will have to be made 
about the rdJLative importance of reliable , compai^able statewide data* and 



lf?iV^da!t;a ptfeseiitied ,ia fashiOa th^t best suitjs individual ' sending 



•I|?l->7and'^receiying<^ • , 



'I >i'^ fucther\dvancdU, in their. data collection efforts. Washington 

f ^v' an* Jlaryl^^ systems. The ^ 

1^'^ ' Florida university systerala'^d ^Florida State Department of Gommerce ; 

prepare a tape each year /vhich ^contains the social security numbers bf 
ojl- i Istudents who have entered a/state universi£y or who have obtained' eraploymept. 

/The^ape is made availa^e to coramimity colleges so that they can run xt 
, li^ain^t thei^ own TecoOTs and atVleast get an estimate of the number of f : 
] itiii th transferred or ^o have gone fco work. The tape is ' 

incoin^^ not include students • who haye transferred to 

'i^l^i^^^P th^^ sta^e^ 6r to any* universities out oSf state, ' • 

jf^^/' ' ^^^^^^^ steR<^ the i^ight direction. ' . > \^ 

fj^/ > '/g^me groups have questioned whethei: the effect of *the community college on a , 
P J V stSdent^sT chances to gaiit a baccalaureate ;is , different /for.- rain(^ ari(l ^. 3 
majority group students* Allegations of differential tjc^tident br at least . 
differential effects ^on minority students have been mad^but here again the ^# ' 
data are scanty. Many ^f the reports assume a blsick bo^ since more minority ;^ 
students enter community' colliages thaa universities, and since^fewqr- community. -^^,1^. 
college m^itriculants eventually receive baccalaii^eate degrees ais x»mpared ,^7^ 
. with students who begin /their career as f iefifftmen inr a university, tlien the C 
y cpBmunity college must be doing something that njilitates| against minority^ 

group student ' transfer . / No one has documented exactly vmat, that something ' . 
A ; might be. Most who have tried have contrasted communitv/^ollejge and univer-^i 

' sitv environments. However, the researcher studying t^equest|Sn of community ; " 
cjmege ^f f ect .should compare dif f erentiaL treatment across community colleges , 
hot between vcomrounity colleges and universities. The reason is that for 
^ njojst f of ^ the people who begin their higher education career in a commuriity 
college, the university^ freshman class is nolTVn option; hence* to say that 
* the. commimity? college tteats its studejits differently from- the university ' 
makes'" fat interesting but lyjseless comparison^- Furth it is ^notw .> 

possibll' to duplicate the University environiheht in a community college.. i^o|3 
'"community college has a library- with a million or more volumes , a faculty 
comprised of ; doetoral-level people engaged in scholarly inquiry, a selective 
admission^^pblipi that ensures a stuclentoeer group of high academic aqhieve-^ 
ment. In sum, 't5 say 'thaKthe;university environment is different and that 
this difference may.'accoimU for the higher proportion of university freshmen 
' ' going on to the baccalaur^te mafces no sense at al*!. ; ^ \ 

• Another question/rel'ates to the community colleges' success in assisting, 
people to achieve their goals. How many students ent^r' the community college 
with the intention of obtaining a baccalaureate degree? Surveys asking that 
, - ^q^uestion reveal incredibly * high numbers, as high as 80 percent. Purther 
" * examination of the 'data revear that students, who ar.e obviously ta a 
few 'courses preparing them 'to 6btain immediate eqiployment still say that 
they intend getting highet degrees. Few want to admit that they have closed 
'off life's options. Accordingly, relating degree attainment to declared 
^ intentylon is precarious. ' ^ " * 



A diffarent kind of questiofa f^egaWinfe transfer education can be raised 
regardiffg college procedures': What is^the /"transfer program?" To qualify 
for the definition "program," a set of activities should have coherence. 



directfioa, support services, internal mdnitot procedures, and so on/ 
This/form^of torganiz occupational programs/ 

. - ill community colleges but riot to the acti^itiies Besignei^ to lead $tud^nt^s^^to . 

v^'transfer. Occupational programs have selected jeintry, jequenced curriculum, 
-'*^^enforced pretequisities , ^speciially desigilajbfe^^^^ coordinated student 

job-placement functions, and usually some tpjrm ibf s):udent followup. The, . 



enforced pretequisities , ^speciially desigdajbfe^^^^ coordinated student 

job-placement functions , and usually some tpjrm ibf s):udent followup. The, 
transfer-related activities are by no, meadsijso oxganized. This may acc<5unt 
for^ the fiact that sinc^ 1975, Ccommimity colleges ^h^ awarded more 3ssociate 
degrees to graduates^, of occuj^tioni^ pro^^'ams thaA to graduates of so-called 
transfer pr^ograms. ^ 
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iI^fiff;Ai to separate trarisfer/eduqation 

^|t|5|^/6f the'' community college . The lit)eral 
'^^^ences , humanities , mathematics^^^ ^nd fine 

{ comffluaity colleges and, of course an.^even ~^ 
.|mutionsL. Sixty ypars ago , 7^ percent of the 
'^^i^nte^^^^ the liberal farts Currently just^. 

These qour^ti^J^ general requiren^cs^r lorj^: 

acddemic; qre^^ and by the seniof-'co liege 

"IEqaw^cIi theJ^ may eventually transfer. ^ The courses- are similar to 

those,\fffl^e^\in^^ lower d^.vision' of universitiles, and their, porftexxt 



ft instrtic'tiotfalf me^^ are oftdti' modeled on those presented in the senior 
institutiions',^^^^ many (^mmunit^^ (colleges have modified c<iurse requirer 

' ments to ^fit^^pi own students v Many of t±e cour^^ at a 

remediaL le^^^j in s^^ of the Urgesti community in' the 

na]tion,^^P, f(^^ of the mathematics taugKt fs considered remedial, and 35. 

ipercent of t& Engl^ similarly beli)w college level, : ' ,^,o 

The iabetal arts' courses, *are taken community colle^ge students ekpeciting 
eventually to transfer, by students'^'iil' occupational pro-ams fulfi^ing^^ 
gfaduation or program requirements ^ arid by adults seeking , such coursfes for 
their personal interest. The .courses may carry academic transfer cte^^, 
but this points',ui) why the liberal arts and transfer. sti^ents must be-, 
ceptualized' separately, 'in the six 'large districts.-that we, are study!yik,.'<56 
percent of the students say that their primary purpose for attending^follege 
is "preparation for ^tj:;ansfer," and 52 percent'of the enrollmec^s >prfe 'in 

. liberal atts courses*, "Jhus just over half the' studenlSs are taking libera 1^^ 
arts classes; But those two groups aye not the same; just as.hal^ tl^^ 
studtents are ^Qotf preparing for transfer, at leas^t half that group 'i^s^aking 

.transfer 'Courses; And at. least h^lf the stud?^j(fc A^ho are taking .transfer 
courses are riot intending, to transfer. Thus^to undetstand the liberal arts 

\ iiK the conmiunity colleges, one must look/^to the conjtenl and presentation of 
courses'^ in the transfer program, the/occupation^ programs, and in the 
community education or don-credit areas.. To lind^r^tand the transfer function , 
one must look to the students intending to tr^^ 

' ferring not jiist to the liberal arts course enrollments. . ^ 
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. EWHANGINC3 THE TRANSFER FUNCTION ; \ 



Our studies of the trpcLsf^r function nationwide have yielded other finding!. 

/ We have learned that articulation of curriculum and transfer infornftStion 
vax;ies oonsiderablyVfrom inistitution to institution and from district to, 
dis*trict. Some conunU^iliy colleges have cleaccut ^articulation agreements 
wijth senior j.nstitutions and articulation committees comprised of staff 

' ofembers from^both levels who meet regiilarly to work ou^ curriculum and 
tra^fer information agreements ^ ^But in others there is total -silence and 
lack of ^agreement on what is transferable ^nd what fs not, .Furthermore the 
articulation of curriculum^tween community colleges and high schpols in' 
each region Ts* typically muchf worse than between colleges and the universities ; 
we f aund no regularly functibning committee working on curriculum airticula- 
tion and transfer be.tween high school and community college, 

In some s'tatesi coranfon course uumbering systems have been adopted as' a way 
of enhancing the process of students transferring from one institution to 
anoti^er. Naturally^r a common course numbering system helps , butlas long as 
the staff in any academic department at a senior institution ha a the right 
of acceptance or refusal of courses for graduation credit in that )dep3^;tment; 
common course, numbering is by no means enough^ As an example", studentd who 
'^transfer from Richland College in the Dallas Community College Dis^ridt to 
the University of Texas- at Arlington may have their courses accepted* atJ full 
value, whereas transfer Vrom Mountain View College in the same districjl may 
notv ; ' « ' ' ' 

'For students to stay for two years at a community college and th^ transfer 
to a university, a full, array of second year, sophomore-leve^s^ourses must 
be offered. In most conununity colleges, howeVer, those courses are severely 
attenuated* because of the shortfall in enrollment at the sophomore level/ 
As lo'ng as students may transfer without obtaining an associate of atts or 
sciences degree, as long as they may transfer after haying only taken intro- 
ductory courses at the coniinunity college, the two-year institutions will 
havevdifficulty in attracting enough sophomore-level students to fill their 
courses . ^ Accordingly they offer fewer sophomore- level tourses' and fewer 
^udents stay for the second year. A downward spiral takes effect. This 
shows up in examining curriculum data. 

» ' ■ .• . . • ' , ' > . • 

In the Los Angeles Community College District, enrollment in courses for 
which there is a prerequisite in the same discipline accounts' for 14 percent 
of enrollments in the humanities, l4 jpercent in the social sciences, 17 
percent in the sciences, .11 percent in mathematics , and 7 percent in English. 
Nearly all the enrollment in those areas is In introductory and remedial 
classes. ,' / • 

We have learned also tha^t any revievsJ^^ of ifaculty characteristics or of in- 
structional expenditures in community colleges sheds little light on issues 
pertaining to transfer.. Faculty tenure policies , the ratio of full-time to 
part-time instructors, and the presence or absence of collective bargaining 
agreements show no relationship tb patterns of student transfer. Similarly 
faculty salaries — the pifime component in the. cost of instruction -v are 
not related. There is a relationship between class size and transfer rates. 



:/,-.;••• ■ •/ 



but this seems to result from tfcie fact that sophomore-level courses are 
almost always smaller than introductory classes. 

The most effective activities enhancing transfejr seena to be those in which a 
single coojnunity college works outJ^ transfer agreefments with the senior 
institutions * in its immediat>e area. Instead of statewide articulation 
agreements, which almost always fall shorty of enhancing t;ransfer, transfer 
;has been made more feasible, in areas where pairs of institutions work out 
arrangements at the department or program l^vel. An example of these t^es ' 
of agreements is afforded byvlreyiewing the prociess operating in Phoenix 
between Arizoni State University and the Maricopa Community College'District. 
There, . committees comprised of members of both institutions meet^^rogram- 
by-program to design currictilum and student informatiqp systems /thai enhance 
the flow from^one institution to another. Their success is suggested by the 
fact that 40 percent , of Arizona State University' s junior class is comprised 
of transfers f-rom the Maricopa District^ The University limits the number 
of freshmen it will take, and because* the alternative for students living in 
Phoenix and environs is to go to one of the seven colleges in the Maricopa 
District, those colleges enroll a high, proportion of freshmen and sophomores 
who will transfer, l^urtli'ermore, the University anticipates receiving those 
transfers and makes special provisions for them. Curriculum in some of the 
paired programs is designed so' that the University does not even" offer the 
fresixhtan courses in those programs but insists that students transfer to it , 
after having, already had such introductory courses in the community colleges'. 
In sum, articulation- agreiements work best when they are arranged at the 
program level between pairs of institutions in the same neighborhood. This 
suggests that transfer would be enhanced in California tso the extent that 
Pierce College works with California State University, Northridge; Chabot 
College with California State University, Hayward, and so on. Santa Barbara 
City College and the University of California at- Santa Barbara are well 
along with such agreements and jointly conceived programs. . 

Other efforts t^o enhance transfer can be made. Structural changes in community 
colleges to enhance student flow are particularly effective. Miami-Dade 
Community College has received much publicity for its rate of student retention 
and transfer/ Since 1975 it has had^ a distinct commitment to enhance its 
transfer numbers and to hold students* for the full two years or as long as 
it takes to prepare them for transfer . This past yearly Miami -Dade awarded 
.associate degrees to around one-fourth of its student population a ratio 
considerably higher than that in any other large public community college. 
It was also able to boast that it provided one-sixth of all the transfers in' 
the state* of Florida — a number mdjie all the more notable by the fact that 
Florida's major state uuivers?.ties are between 250 and 500 miles ftom Miami. 
A comparable figure for California would be revealed if the Los Angeles • 
Coramunity^College District provided one-sixth of the transfers, entering the 
University of California campuses at Berkeley, Davis, and Santa Cruz and the 
California State University campuses at Hayward, San Luis Obispo, and Fresno. 

. t ■ it' • ' ■ -■ ' ■ , 

■ ■ ■ ft ■■ ■ 

How did Miami-Dade do it? Curriculum reformation is part of the story. The 
college built an honors program to attract the. better students from the 
Miami high schools and offered full tuition scholarships to students from 
the top 10 percent of their graduating classes. Miami-Dade enrolls nearly 
40 percent of that top student group • But the college also biiilt a support 
system that has had even greater effect. By designing a full complement of 



remedial courses and by testing students at entry, it was able to place- 
stu<lents in courses where they had a chance for success. It/imposed a limit> 
ori drop-in students who, ^ a enrolled in four courses , are precluded 

from enrolling in the fifth until they thave taken a. placement test in English 
and»mathematics and enter a program leading to a degree or certificate. It 
invoked standards of academic progress and enforced, probation and suspension 
on students who were not, making sati-sfactory progress toward completing a 
degjree. It designed a computer-generated response system with variable 
prescription that informs students each semester of their progress toward^* 
completing the program in which they are enrolled. It built an academic 
graduation infownation system that showa students exactly what courses are 
required for transfer to each branch of the state university and each depart- 
meat ^thin that branch. This latter system is readily accessible so that a 
student may walk into a counseling office, have his or her record placed on 
a- screen, and see exactly which courses are needed to complete the transfer 
requirements in any program. . ' 
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WORK OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 

To retupn to California and the work of the Ad Hoc Comraittee, the Committee 
may have asked too much too soon. The Committee' s interiiii report of June 11 
shows a plethora of concerns, few of which can be addressed^ adequately 
because of the limited data base. As an example', conside^ing^l a student^ a 
transfer based on the student own statement of the college last attended 
is too unreliablfe a definition. Might- the definition be^tter involve the 
college where the student earned the majority of his or her lower-diyision 
units? What is the minimum number of units a student may earn at a community 
college and still be called a transfer student when he or she enters the 
university? 

. *' ... 
One thing that might help in obtaining better data is for the Committee to 
recommend a common entry form so that students applyiag for admission to any 
Community College University, or State University campus state their name, 
age, social security number, ethnicity, primary reason for attending college, 
career aspiration, program choice, and so on. The form could have a dozen or 
so common data elements which could be accommodated on a half page or on one 
card. That card could -then be forwarded to a central receiving station 
where a data tape could be generated and sent back to the colleges. Any 
. college wishing additional information on its students could request that, 
its st!^dents fill out separate forms . 

The Committee' might also , recommend studies of bachelor's degree recipients 
at various University and State University campuses. Here the transcripts 
of the students receiving degrees could be analyzed to see how many units 
were earned at which of the State's institutions. One such study done as a 
doctoral dissertation at UCLA in 1980 showed a high proportion of UCLA's 
bachelor's degree recipients with units earned at varidus community colleges. 
Such studies would assist in ^gathering answers to questions such as the 
programs successfully completed by community college transfers, the length 



.0^ time that transfers take from college entry to receiving the baccalaureate 
degree, and t&e pattern of . dropping in and out of^ various of the State' s ^ 
publicly supported institutions of higher education that cannot be answered 
with the^ information currently available. ^ ' ^ ^ 
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. MINUTES. 

/ad HOC COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE TRANSFER 

Meeting of June 11, 1984^ 

Fresno Room , y 
J Capitol Plaza Holiday Room 
•Sacramento, California \ 



Commt^tfi^ Members Present \ 

^Roger C. Pettitt, Chairperson . ^ 

Darlene M. Laval, Vice Chairperson > 
Seymour M. Farber ^ . 

Patricia Gandara ' ■ 

Claudia H." Hampton . . 

Raljph J. Kaplan 

' ■ ;•• - . . ^ ^ ; ■ ■ - ■ / ^ - 

Committee Members Absent ' 

■ ' ■ , 

Sheldon W. Andelson 
Seth P. Brunner 
Mario Camara 

Chairperson Pettitt called the meeting to order at 1:30 p.m. /The minutes of ^ 
the meeting of June 11, 1984, were approved by unanimous voice. /vote. 



V t EXPfiRT . Chairperson Pettitt introduced two experts onjcommunity 

^ TESTIMONY . college education that Mr . Callan had invited to speak 

^ to the Coinmittee about transfer matters: Paul Eisner, 

^i'Chancellor of the Maricopa County Community Colleges in Arizona, and Arthur 
^'iCohen, President of the Center for the Study of Community Colle^? in Los 
Angeles. (Their testimony is attached. 

^ Paul Eisner * . 

Mr,>,Elsner began by describing the colleges in the Maricopa County Community 
College District, including the nature of the students enrolled, stud^nt^ 
\ charges, program emphasis ,^and specj^ly funded projects . He then discussetl 
relationships between , community colleges and the public universities in . 
. Arizona, contrasting them with relationships in-,^J^i|prnia.^ He commented on 
articulation. issues related to the process of es^BTishing course-to-course 
equivalencies, particularly unilateral curriculumlchanges made by the univer- 
• sity to which most Maricopa students transfer. , He noted the large, complex 
" committee structure that is utilized to achieve new course equivalencies j 
with community college and university faculty members serving on the same 
committees . , 
O -r,-: • ^ -19- Qcr. 
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Mr. Eisner characterized the Maricopa County Community Colleges as fairly 
traditional, with an academically oriented faculty. He said that, the faculty 
has b(ien excellent stewards of the public trust , but that a certain amount ' 
of rigidity characterizes' the systeioi as well. He described the modes in 
which the colleges offer occupational education and called attention to a 

I two-plus-two program ^for^, graduates of such programs who want to continue ^ 
their education through^the baccalaureate degree. He also described at some 

.length a district-wide honors program which will facilitate the transfer of 
a small number 'of students to top-level private institutions across the 
country. 

Continuing to discuss transfer matters, Mr, Eisner described the special- 
urban transfer opportunity program that the Ford Fbui^dation has* funded this 
year at one of the Maricopa County Community Colleges and 23 other public 
community colleges across the country. He concluded his prjesentation'b^ 
commenting on differences between Arizona and California in the size- and 
complexity of their systems of higher education, and; suggested that the 
successes of the Mar^opa Colleges in thef transfer function are due to 
historical state patterns as much as to initiatives taken by the Colleges. 

Responding to questions from Committee members, Mr . Eisner said that t lie 
Maricopa Colleges now offer both credit and non-credit remedial ,coursl& ^|nd 
that the universities are also teaching a ' good deal of remedial coursewpflc." 
He estimated that about half of the^ Maricopa students are in acade|^ 
transfer-oriented programs and ' half in vocationalVtechnical program^Hpie • 
was unable to cite statistics on persistence after transfer biit noj^^^fctft . 
transfer students who persist earn grade-point, averages' fhat are. comfHMfe 
to those of native student^ after an initial drop in-Tperformance ^^^p}; 
transfer.. He acknowledged that the student tracking system now in place* rs 
inadequate with respect to finding out what happens to students , particularly 
those who are enrolled intermittently and part-time, but said that the 
d^^strict is vigorously seeking a better system. ■ 

Asked to comment on counseling for potential tyansfer students^ Mr. Eisner 
said that there is a good deal of variation among the seven campuses in the 
Maricopa district and that in essence there is a faculty-driven advisement 
system in place, rather than an elaborat^counselingr^program. Asked, about 
high school counseling about college/ Mr, Eisner reported that 4A percent of 
4:he local high school graduates enroll in the Maricopa County Community 
Colleges, at least in part as the resiflt of a "well-financed marketing program: 
Still he noted' that efforts are- being made to raise • the consciousness of 
high schodl principals and counselors about Maric^a Community College 
opportunities for their graduates. ^ 

On another subject, Mr. Eisner observed that the liberal arts appear to be 
in a steady declin^V although the transfer function is holding its own. He 
pointed out that students in many technology programs are more highly selected 
than those in liberal arts programs , particularly with respect to mathematics 
and sciience preparation, and are potential transfer students in two-plus-two 
programs. He mentioned efforts at the Maricopa Colleges to reconstiClJte-the 
humanities, common learnings, and interdisciplinary studies — for example, 
to require common reading lists for both liberal arts and vocational students . 
He also mentioned an about-to-be-instituted general education requirement ^in 
^computer literacy, noting that the district has a very rich computing tech- 
nology environment. ' - 



Asked 'about charaoteristisjs'^o Mr. Eisner said that • 

the avera-ge age is 29 but that thf^ge distcibution is essentially bimodal, 
that is, with large numbers of bo tfe young students and those who are rela^ 
tively old and mature. . Jfe-also said that about 7-4 percent^ of Maricopa ' 
students are Hispanic, compared witfi about 14 percent^of the pot)ulation in. 
the Phoenix area; the comparable percentages for Black students and popula- 
tion are 4.5 and 4. OV In cbianection he described the transfer oppor- 
tunity project at South Mountain Community College in some detail and noted 
the, intensity of the support systems which are^ needed to insure the academic- 
success of students ^who have historically had poor preparation for college. 
He suggested that there has been too much randomnes/^in the^ community college 
system, in that pe'opie have -been' expected to proceed through the system ^ 
without support services, ^ but under these conditions many students and . 
"especially disadvantaged students do not do-well- He said that \he success 
of Hispanic students is also linked , to having significant numbers of His- 
panics on the faculty and administr'ative staff , as is true at South Jlountain. - 
He also called attention to staff development activities in the Maricopa 
Colleges dealing with quality add diversity to help faculty and other pro- 

fesisionals deal with diversity effectively. „ V - \ . 

., * • , ■ - ■ • ■ » ' 

Chaiirerson^l^'ettitt tTianked Mr„^ for shar-ing with the Committee his 

experiences with both successes and problems,. ^ , 

. - , r .■ ■ . ■ 

Arthur M. Cohen " i , v ' 

Chairperson Pettitt introduced Arthur M. Cohen, President of the' Center for 
the Study of Community Colleges, Professor, of Higheir EBucation at the Univer- 
sity of California^ Los Angeles, and Director of the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges. , 

After describing the work of the ERIC Clearinghouse and the Center for the 
§tudy of Community Colleges , Mr; Cohen asserted that community collegesr mus,t 
play a role, in maintaining transfer opportunities for the students they 
serve since they are the major point of entry into postsecondary education- 
for half of thos'e going to college after high school graduation across the 
country. He said that they must also stay involved with th'e liberal arts in 
order to 'perpetuate shated valUes and understandings among Americans and to 
hold the culture together. 

Mr. Cohen pointed to growth in interest in the transfer fiinctioa during the, 
past five years, before which enrphasis -was on access for all, that is, 
getting "everyone -in.' He; noted^ some residual thinking from the access era 
—for example. Confusion about the age 'distribution of community college ' 
students. He confirm^ Mr. Eisner's statisticSo regarding the propoi;tion^ of 
students in liberal arts and occupational programs, and the phenomenon of 
stii4ents transferring from both types >of programs. Hfe said that tran^ferJ 
education must be conceptualized separately from liberal arts education, 
since students transfer from-^ all kinds of curricula and^somg liberal arts 
students have "termina^l" objectivjes,^ that is, do not intend to go' beyond an 
associate degree. " , " v ^ ^ 

Commissioner Gandara asked abo^i Veasons for shifts in student goals from*^ 
occupational to^transfer. ,Mr. Cohen replied that these reasons are Numerous . ; 



suggested that in addition \\o their interest in getting a job, students 
prefer occupational programs at the outset because they are much more struc- 
tured than liberal arts programs, have entrance and exit standards, and 
sequences of courses and learning experiences. He said that such progra^ms 
are likely to be successful in holding their students, especially with 
strong support systems. He characterized, the liberal arts in community 
-colleges as drop-in experiences, without connections between courses and^ 
.faculty, in contrast with occupational courses that have prerequisites and 
beginbing and ending points, and are in a sense linear in nature. He attrib- 
uted a\ood deal of the success of community colleges in recent years to 
their abHity to respond quickly to the market demand for people with addi-r 
tional years of education," particularly in occupational programs . 

Mr. -Cohen called attention to the poor quality of State and national data 
relating to cjifemuhity college transfer including problems of definition. He 
'suggested that the Cdtmnittee might well recommend strengthened State data 
collection, especially pw: tracking students from the California Community 
Colleges. He also called attention to weak connections between high schools 
and community colleges, noting that the latter have tended to look up to the 
universities in their articulation efforts^, not down to the high schools . 



On still another topic, Mr^ Cohen , suggested tli^# common course numbering 
systems may b^ useful but..a5fe not a panacea-. He 'spokq. about the experience 
of Texas colleges and universities, with tuch a sjfp|;em/ and its limitations 
with respect' to differences -amoijg cbllegeV- eveh In the same distract. He^ 
suggested that campus-ti-c%»us- agreements are needed since system- and 
state-wide arrangements ^re difficult to .wp^k eut^ Mr.. Cohen said that 

'studies have^shown that^ differing' patterns of faculty ftrganization and 
management do not seem to - have any affection J^ransjfer . On the ^ther liaiad, 
he said that he had found :some effective .i^tructural. changes in community 
colleges to increase students flow to fQuijpyear institutions and cited the 
Miami-Dade Community College exp'erience . . 'He praised campus - leadership ahd 
local initiations in bringing abotit'xitiange in the community colleges in the 

'transfer %itt ion,, while notiAgSthat.- iW^tniot* the -oiily rfuncti^^ of _^these. , 
institution!. " ' ' ' \! ' *■ . , ' «, " 

After questions and answers about geheral education requirements in dif- 
ferent types of communiti/ col leW curricula, Mf. -Cohen ^returned to the, 
problemof inadequate data iases, especially student information systems for 
tracking students throdgh degree and transfer pr;>gi:ams .- He. suggested again 
that the Committee mi^ght well recommend streflagthenihg such data .bases. He 
called attention to a s-^dy of recipients of baccalaureate degrees awarded 
by the University of Calif<>rnia at Los;^geles over a three^year- period to / 
find out how .many originated in Community Colleges ^ : H6' observed that this ' 
kind of retrospective study is more feasible than longitudinal bnles' t^at 
follow students from the time^of thfeir entry into postsecondary education to,- 
completion of their objectives. ^ ' • ' • , ^* . 

Mr. Cohen advised the Cpmmittee. to decide whether it is more interested in 
statewide than in ' campus " iaforjmatioii, and suggested ^hat. a data , system for 
the State as <^a whole^ may be nfore useful -than oue designed to fit, the needs 
of individual campuses, He cautioned that the latter wouLd require gjreatpr • 
"uniformity .in the application pr^olEiss in ^rder to get comparable data. He 
also doted that caiiq)us people are not interested in State or national statistics 



Asked what the most serious problem in articulation and transfer is, Mr. 
Cohen saicf that the most serious problem seems to tiayc^een overcome — the 
tendency of community colleges to focus almost exclusively on access, to the 
exclusion of transfer, a result, he stated, the University of California 
and, to a lesser extent; the California State University tend not to look 
upon the California Community Colleges as feeder institutions. . 



1/ 



ADJOURNMENT Chairperson pettitt thanked the two speakers and adjourned 

the meeting at 3:40 p.m. 
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